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For “The Friend.” 
The Appalachian Mountain System. 
(Concluded from page 322.) 

The interesting map of the Appalachian system 
which accompanies Prof. Guyot’s article, was first 
published in Germany, in the summer of 1860. It 
was drawn in Gotha, by E. Sandoz, from data 
furnished chiefly by Guyot. Besides, a general 
map of the system, from Maine to Georgia, there 
isa chart on a larger scale of the White mountains 
and vicinity, also, one of the Black mountain re- 
gion. ' 

The table of altitudes appended to the article, 
exhibits the elevation above the sea in English feet 
of 347 points, in various parts of the system, em- 
bracing mountains, peaks, gaps, river-beds, lakes, 
villages, &c. Of these 347 altitudes, 278 were 
computed by Guyot from barometrical observations, 
all, we believe, made by himself, except in four 
instances; 33, (mostly in New Hampshire,) were 
obtained by measurements with a levelling instru- 
ment, and are chiefly taken from railroad surveys. 
One altitude is from the U. S. Coast Survey Re- 
ports, and was probably obtained by trigono- 
metrical means; of one altitude the method of ob- 
taining it is not stated, and the remaining thirty- 
four were measured by Guyot, by means of a 
pocket level in the following manner, as described 
by himself. ‘“ Wishing to measure a mountain in 
sight, at a moderate distance, and not exceeding 
in elevation the one on which I stand, I seck, with 
the instrument in hand, a point on a level with the 
summit of the mountain to be measured. Taking 
then at that point a barometric observation, I con- 
sider the result, corrected for the curvature of the 
earth, and for refraction, as the height of the moun- 
tain. With an accurate level, a signal upon the 
mountain, and the knowledge of the exact distance 
& measurement thus taken would stand the same 
chance of accuracy as the former; but with a 
pocket level, without a telescopé, the results must 
be considered as approximations which may be very 
nearly correct, but which also may, according to 
the distance from which the observation was taken, 
vary by the height of a tree, that is to say from 
thirty to fifty feet. They are, therefore, only pre- 
liminary measurements which, while the country 
remains comparatively unknown, have their proper 
value in physical geography.” 
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The 374 altitudes are distributed as follows : 
White mountains and vicinity 116 
Green « “ 16 
Adirondack mountains ‘ 32 
Black mountains and vicinity 183 

Total 347 
We have already quoted from this table some of 
the more important altitudes in the southern sec- 
tion; we will now select a few among the White, 
the Green and the Adirondack mountains, con- 
fining ourselves mostly to those points that are 
familiar to tourists in these interesting regions. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS AND VICINITY. 


Western Slope.— Valley of the Amonoosuc. 


‘ Height. 
Connecticut river, at the mouth of Wells river 407 
Bath village ‘ ° ‘ - 521 
Lisbon village ° ‘ . . OA 
Littleton, at the railroad station 817 
Whitefield village e . . 957 
Summit between Littleton and Lancaster 1057 
Lancaster village 86) 
Bethlehem village 1450 
Carrol House 1428 
Brabrook’s hotel . . 1551 
Fabyan’s hotel (old house, now burnt) 1583 
Mount Deception, near Fabyan’s . 2449 
Cherry Mount 3670 


Franconia Group and Valley of the Pemigewassett. 


Eagle Cliff, facing the Profile house 
Eagle Head, near the pond ° 
Eagle Pond, foot of last peak ‘ 
Lafayette or Great Haystack 
- South peak . 
Kinsman Mount (approximately) 
Franconia village, iron foundry . < 
Gilmanton Hill, summit between Franconia and 
Littleton ‘ ‘ 
Franconia Notch, Profile house é ° 
Franconia Notch, height of land towards Fran- 
conia . 
Echo Lake ‘ ° ‘ ° 
Flume house, road in front of the hotel . : 
Thornton village, road opposite the post-office . 
Plymouth village, railroad station ° 


3446 
4216 
4170 
5290 
5101 
4200 

921 


1926 
1431 
1223 

473 


Mount Washington chain, or the chain of the Presidents. 


Clinton 

Pleasant 

Franklin . 

Monroe ‘ ° ° : 

Washington, culminating point of north- 
ern section ‘ 

Clay 

Jefferson 

Adams 

Madison ‘ ; ‘ 

Lake of the Clouds, head of Amonoosuc river 

Gap between Madison and Adams 

és “ Adams and Jefferson 

Jefferson and Clay 

Clay and Washington 

Washington and Monroe 

Franklin and Pleasant 

Pleasant and Clinton 

Little Monroe, W.S.W. of Monroe 

Limit of trees on Washington, N. 
Madison ° . ° 

Half-way house on new road below the 
slope. . . 

Limit of trees on Clinton 


4320 
4764 
4904 
5384 


Mount 
“ 


6288 
5553 
5714 
5794 
5365 
5009 
4912 
4939 
4979 
5417 
5100 
4400 
4050 
. - 5204 
side, and on 
4150 


Steep 


Northern Slope.— Valley of the Androscoggin. 


Height. 

Gorham, N. Hampshire, railroad station, St. Law- 

rence and Atlantic railroad 
Glenhouse hotel . 
Railroad summit between 

vers ‘ ‘ < . ‘ : 
Peabody river, crossing of path near Glenhouse 
Great Androscoggin river at Bethel station 
Wildcat Mount ° 
Mount Carter, south peak 

- “ north peak 

« Moriah 


802 
° . - 1632 
Moose and Israel ri- 
1473 
1543 

632 
4350 
4830 
4702 
4653 

Eastern Slope.— Valley of the Saco. 
Notch of White mountains, Crawford house 
“s ee 2 Gate of the Notch . 

Willey house, road opposite the hotel. . 

The Willey or Notch chain, the lowest or third 
N. W. peak « ° . . . 

Middle or highest peak ‘ ‘ 

Willey Mount, proper first or East peak 
Twin Mount, the highest peak 
Old Crawford’s or Davis’s hotel 
Mount Crawford 
Giant's Stairs . ° 
Jackson village, hotel foot 
Upper Bartlett post-office 
Mount Kearsarge ° ° 
South Conway post-office ‘ ‘ 
Pleasant Mount, east of Freyeburg, Maine 


1920 
1904 
1335 


4070 
4330 
4300 
4920 
986 
3134 
3500 
771 
644 
3400 
450 
2021 


of the Falls 


South and West of the White Mountains. 
Carrigan Mount . ° 
Pemigewassett Peak < ° 
Mad river Peak, head of Mad rive 
Whiteface, N.E. peak (the highest) 
Tripyramid, N.W. of Whiteface 
Chicorua, highest peak south 
Moose hillock, highest peak north 
Highest farm, foot of Moose hillock S. 
Warren village “ . 

East Haverhill . . 
Lake Winnipeseogee, mean level 
Senter house at Centre Harbor 
Red Hill, eastern summit 
“« «western summit 
Meredith village . . ° 
Concord, N. Hampshire, railroad station 


4678 
4420 
4397 
4030 
4086 
3540 
4790 
1681 
726 
773 
501 
553, 
1769 
2025 
542 
237 


GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


Manchester, railroad station ‘ 

™ village court-house . 
Equinox Mount, highest peak . ° 
Killington peak . . . 
Stowe village, foot of Mansfield Mount 
Mansfield Mount, the Nose ‘ 

a “ “ Chin, highest 
Camel Hump ; . 


713 
864 
3872 
. 4221 
700 
4094 
4430 
4088 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 
Lake Champlain, mean level 
Hammond's furnace 
Johnson’s pond 
Mudpond creek ° 
Summit of road, near French’s 
French’s farm, road before it 
Grand Boreas river bridge : 
Lake Sanford at Millpond 4 
Adirondack village, or M’Intyre’s 
Lake Colden . ° 
Hudson river, Great Bend ‘ . 
Limit of trees on Mount Marcy and Whiteface 
Mount Tabawus or Mount Marcy 
Lake Henderson . ° 
Surface of Opalescent river (Hudson) 


93 
1132 
964 
1206 
2013 
1962 
1736 
1731 
1785 
2786 
3264 
4851 
5379 

- 1829 
- 2744 


iron works 


————_+s——_ 


True humility, is not apt to either give, or take 
offence. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Danger of Departing from the Truth. 

The many proofs among us, of sliding from the 
firm standing in the Truth, which Friends were 
brought into by the illumination and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, are causes of deep mourning to 
the humble, steadfast traveller at the present day. 
The divisions and want of unity, among some who 
profess to love, and stand for the ancient testimo- 
nies, are signs of great weakness, and must be se- 
rious stumbling blocks in the way of many visited 
young people, who are, in measure, brought to love 
the Lord Jesus, and to desire to be made confor- 
mable to his blessed will. It isindeed our duty to 
contend for the faith delivered to us, but this if 
rightly done, will be under the putting forth, as 
well as the restraints of the divine hand, in order 
to convince and restore those who may have erred 
from the right path; and we shall feel the need of 
being continually clothed with fervent charity and 
christian love. If we dwell under the precious in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, and are subject to its 
guidance, we shall be enabled to act in the meck- 
ness of divine wisdom, being preserved from a re- 
sentful spirit towards those who may differ from us, 
and carefully guarding against the disposition to 
promote alienation and division, or to form sects 
and parties,—and without this godly care we can- 
not be living testimony bearers for the Truth as it 
is in Jesus. The very essence of true religion is 
love, and if we are engrafted into Christ the Vine, 
we must love and feel tender interest for each other. 
Let us then be increasingly engaged to labour after 
the meekness, humility and tenderness of spirit 
which the dear Redeemer imparts to his simple 
hearted, obedient, dedicated children, that the 
blessed unity of the gospel of peace, may, in the 
Lord’s mercy and goodness, be known more and 
more richly to abound for our strength and comfort 
in our heavenward journey. 

There are other sorrowful evidences of a gradual 
apostacy from the spirit and fruits of quakerism, 
which is showing itself within different Yearly Meet- 
ings. Silent worship, it is to be feared, has become 
irksome to many unsubdued professors, who warmed 
by a fire of their own kindling, would be preaching 
and praying in their own will. It is hard for them 

,to comply with the divine command “ Be still, and 
know thatIlam God.” “ They that worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth; for the) 
Father seeketh such to worship Him.” We have 
heard of meetings in several places held by Friends, 
in which the forward will of man was, there is too 
much ground to believe, not only unrestrained by 
the solemnity of the Divine presence, but the com- 
pany were openly urged to engage in public minis- 
try and prayer. If men set themselves up for 
heads of the church, to appoint others as ministers, 
into what confusion and degeneracy may they not 
fall, and finally land others. Such preaching and 
praying anay be adduced by its promoters, as in- 
stances of religious revivals, but if the spirit and 
practice spread over the Society, and those who 
hold important posts are caught therewith, the 
spirituality which has characterized Friends will 
be lost, the light they have been enabled to hold 
up tothe world become dim, and finally set in 
complete obscurity. 

The First day schools of Friends, which of late 
have become so common in various places, have we 
fear, contributed in no small degree to these alarm- 
ing innovations. If it be true that in these schools 
the critical study of the Holy Scriptures is pursued, 
and teachers and pupils undertake to expound 
their inspired contents, without due reliance upon 
Him who has the key of David, who can shut and 
none can open, their influence upon the rising 


| 





generation, and through them, upon the socicty at! for the soul what God requires, and what is a 
large, can scarcely fail to be highly prejudicial.| table in hissight. In this, God is to be waited y 
When young people pass through such a course of| and worshipped continually, both in private and jn 
professed religious instruction under persons whose public, according as his spirit draws and teaches, 
religion is mainly that of sentiment and opinion—| In the breaking forth of that power, they may 
for the true spiritual disciple whose delight it is to pray, exhort, rebuke, sing or mourn, as the Spirit 
sit patiently at the dear Redeemer’s fect, waiting in| teaches, requires and gives utterance. But if the 
humility to be taught by his grace and good spirit,| Spirit do not require to speak, and give to utter, 
—would hardly attempt such teaching, we need not) then every one is to sit still in his heavenly place, 
feeding upon his own measure, receiving into his 


wonder they should be disposed to show their pro- 
ficiency in meetings for worship, and be very easily| own spirit what the Lord gives. His soul who thus 
waits is hereby particularly edified by the Spirit 


encouraged and urged to speak in them, by those 
who not being rightly grounded in the Truth, love|.of the Lord ; there is also the life of the whole felt 
in every vessel that is turned to its measure, as 


an appearance of zeal and activity. In a little 

time such may pass through a formal trial in their) the warmth of life in each vessel doth not only 

select meetings, and be acknowledged as ministers| warm the particular, but they are like a heap of 

of the gospel, but Friends who are really alive, and) fresh and living coals, warming one another, as a 

endued with right discernment, find their discourses) great strength, freshness and vigour of life flow 
into all. If any be burthened, tempted, buffeted 


to be mere words, and like the gourd shred into} 
the pottage producing death, rather than life and| by Satan, bowed down, languishing or distressed, 
the state of such is felt in spirit, and secret cries, 


nourishment. Meetings for worship held in silence, 
are considered as mere blanks, and as doing noth-| or open, as the Lord pleases, ascend up to the Lord 
for them, and they many times find ease or relief, 


ing, by some modernized Quakers, and those who 
cannot forsake the patient waiting for Christ are|in a few words spoken, or without words, if it be 
contemned for their adherence to original convic-| the season of their help and relief with the Lord, 
tions according to the doctrine of our Saviour} Absolutely silent meetings, wherein there is a 
and his apostles. We regard it as a peculiar/ resolution not to speak, we know not; but we wait 
favour, to be liberated from the need of periodical) on the Lord, either to feel him in words, or in si- 

lence of spirit without words, as he pleaseth. God 


ministry and prayer, dependent Opon a stated| 
preacher, and to be able without the fear of reproach| is to be worshipped in spirit, in his own power and 
life, and this is at his own disposal. His church 


to assemble in solemn silence to wait upon the 
Lord for the renewal’of spiritual strength, to re-|is a gathering in the Spirit. If any man speaks 
ceive the teaching of the Minister of the Sanctuary|there, he must speak as the oracle of God, as the 
in our own hearts, and to witness every one for vessel out of which God speaks, as the trumpet out 
himself, the bubbling up of the water of life, know-| of which he gives the sound. Therefore there isto 
ing it to be in us a well of water, as Christ told| be a waiting in silence, till the Spirit of the Lord 
the woman at Jacob’s well, springing up unto| moves to speak and also gives words to speak. For 
everlasting life. ‘Those who are thus instructed,|a man is not to speak his own words, or in his own 
will not require the aid of learned commentators to| wisdom or time; but the Spirit’s words in the Spirit's 

wisdom and time, in which he moves and gives to 


give them the right interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures, but will know Him, who hides the mys-| speak. Seeing the Spirit inwardly nourishes, when 
he giveth not to speak words, the inward sense and 


teries of his kingdom from the wise and prudent, 

but reveals them unto babes, to open and apply) nourishment is to be waited for, and received as it 

them to their condition, as He sees neeedful and|was given, when there are no words. Yea, the 
ministry of the Spirit and life is more close and im- 


best for them. 

One of large experience gives the following) mediate when without words than when with words, 
sentiments on the subject of divine worship, which) as has been often felt, and is faithfully testified by 
we trust will ever be maintained by our religious| many witnesses, Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
society, as they are still held by a large portion! neither hath entered into the heartof man, how and 
of the members. ‘“ The nature, intent and benefit) what things God reveals to his children by his 
of silent meetings is a great mystery, hid from the! Spirit, when they wait upon him in his pure fear, 
eye of man, who is run from the inward life into| and worship and converse with Him in Spirit, for 
outward observations. He cannot see either that! the fountain of the great deep is unsealed, and the 
this is required by the Lord of his people, or any|everlasting springs surely give up the pure and 
edification or benefit thereby. But to the mind| living water.” 
that is drawn inward the duty is plain, and the} It behooves Friends every where to be on their 
building up hereby in the life of God, and fellow-| guard and watch diligently against the approaches 

of the enemy, who under various specious devices, 


ship one with another therein, is sweetly felt; and 

precious refreshment from the presence of the Lord| adapted to our peculiar circumstances and situation, 

received by them, who singly wait upon Him, ac-|is busily at work seeking utterly to lay waste our 

cording to the leadings and requirings of the| Religious Society. May our dear friends, especially 

Holy Spirit. ‘To know flesh silenced, the reason-| among whom the symptoms of sad declension which 

ing thoughts and discourses of the fleshly mind|have been adverted to, has appeared, be timely 
awakened to a sense of their danger, and through 


stilled, and the wisdom, light and guidance of God’s 

spirit waited for, isa great thing. Man istocomeinto|the Lord’s help, be enabled to come into a practi- 
poverty of self, into abasedness, nothingness and|cal experience of the excellence of the pure and 
the silence of his spirit before the Lord ; putting off|simple way of divine worship held forth by the 
all his knowledge, wisdom, understanding, abilities, | society in the days of original brightness and pu- 
all that he is, hath done or can do, out of this| rity, and faithfully adhere to it under the anoint- 
measure of life, into which he is to travel, that he|ing of the Holy Spirit. 

may be clothed and filled with the nature, spirit, 
and power of the Lord. Now in this measure 








Measure of Specific Gravities —A peculiar me- 
of life which is of Christ, and in which Christ is,|thed of ascertaining and verifying specific gravi- 
and appears to the soul, there is the power of life|ties was a short time since laid before the Academy 
and death; power to kill to the flesh, and to|of Sciences of Paris, by M. Meyer, and which has 
quicken to God; power to cause the soul to cease] attracted considerable attention. The present me- 
from its own workings, and power to work in and|thods employed for ascertaining specific gravities 
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are very exact, but complicated. In fact, the whole 
consists in facilitating the means of measuring ex- 
actly the volume of water displaced by any given 
body, of which the specific gravity is to be ascer- 
tained. The problem, according to M. Meyer, 
may be solved in the following manner :—After 
having filled a vessel with water, place therein the 
Jong leg of a syphon. When the water is quite at 
rest, plunge the body of which the specific gravity 
js to be measured into the vessel. ‘I'he water dis- 
placed will escape by the syphon, and being caught 
in a receiver, will represent exactly the volume of 
the body immersed. The arrangement here des- 
cribed is found to be peculiarly applicable to the 
measuring of minerals, and other substances which 
cannot be got into the hydrostatic balance. 
























































generally quitted it in less time. 


the literal sense of the phrase, with high-roads and 
railways. 

In the last century, Pontoppidan, the good Bi- 
shop of Bergen, published. an account of Nor- 
way, in which, speaking of the deficiency of the 
country in roads, he suggested laying them out on 
the tops of the mountains, though it would be a 
work of difficulty, he admitted, owing to the snow. 
To readers unacquainted with the region, this 
seemed a most preposterous idea. But the Scan- 
dinavian mountains have a contour which goes far 
to vindicate the bishop from having entertained an 
extravagant conception. They present no succes- 





From the Leisure Hour. 


Highest Railway in the World 


Though man has not yet stood on the top of the 
mountains, so as to surmount the highest points of 
his present home, yet an advance considerably |declivities, deep ravines, and narrow valleys; but, 
more than half way has been made to them. Hel|after having risen precipitously ou the side of the 
may be said, in fact, to have risen above the level|ocean, their upper surface extends for miles and 
of the sea, by sheer pedestrianism, quite as far as|leagues nearly ona level. Roads might be carried 
it is worth rising, even if it were possible by trudg-| for great distances upon them, without encountering 
ing to go up higher ; for nothing would be encoun-| greater difficulties in their level than in the plains 
tered but snow, ice, sleet-storms, and rarefied air,}of England, the patches of snow over which they 
with the most extreme bodily exhaustion. Itisnot|would have to pass, even in summer, being the 
certain that we yet know the greatest elevation of|only hindrances. But ordinary highland countries, 
the terrestrial surface. This was long supposed to| where the mountains are serrated ridges, present 
be Dhawalagiri, one of the Himalayas, 28,073 feet.|ing yawning gulfs and frowning precipices, have by 
Then the distinction was transferred to the neigh- 
bouring Kunchinginga, which slightly exceeds that 
height. But about two years ago, it was satisfac- 
torily ascertained that Mount Everest, in the same 
range, nearly due north of Calcutta, towers to 
29,000 feet—very nearly equal to five miles and a 
half; and perhaps still loftier peaks of that vast 
protuberance may be determined. The butterfly 
has rambled up from the world below to 15,750 
feet, having been found fluttering over the bare 
head of Mount Blane. Human footsteps have as- 
cended 19,700 feet. To that height M. Boussin- 
gault and Colonel Hall clambered on the side of 
Chimborazo in the Andes—the greatest elevation 
yet attained by man, wilhout leaving the surface 
in a balloon. 

Many of our countrymen annually climb to the 
top of Helvellyn, stand on the brow of Snowdon, 
and scale the summits of Ben Lomond and Ben 
Nevis. Yet, as to permanent or frequent altitude 
above the sea-level, we are a very humble race 
in comparison with some of our continental neigh- 
bours. The highest village in the kingdom, Lead- 
hills in Lanarkshire, is at the elevation of 1500 
feet; and the highest house is 1700, Carour, a 
hunting-lodge in the Highlands. But at Madrid, 
upwards of 200,000 people dwell at the elevation 
of 2200 feet, on a naked desert plain, chilled by a 
biting breeze for nine months of the year, while 
baked by the sun during the remaining three. 
This is the highest of the capitals of Europe. The 
highest of its palaces, La Granja. the summer re- 
sidence of the Spanish sovereigns, is elevated 3940 
feet, exceeding that of the summit of Vesuvius. 
The highest village, Soglio, in the Swiss canton of 
the Grisons, is 6714 feet; the highest fortress, 
that of the Fort del’Infernel, comprised within the 
line of the fortiffeations of Briancon, in France, is 
7859 ; the highest hospice, that of the Great St. 
Bernard, is 7963 ; and the highest permanent habi- 
tation, in the pass of Santa Maria, is 9272 fect. 
In the Andes of South America, where a tropical 
temperature prevails, mankind dwell much more 
aloft than in Europe. Potosi, the highest city of 
the globe, on the celebrated metalliferous mountain, 


admitting of convenient transit across their Alpine 
barriers. The loftiest carriage-road in Europe, 
9174 feet, crosses the ridge of Monte Stelvio, one 
of the Rheetian Alps, a little way down the valley 
of the Adige, and is a great thoroughfare between 
the Tyrol and Lombardy. 

Railways, at first thought to be only practicable 


the highlands ; and the locomotive already snorts, 
screams and whistles, at an elevation about equal 
to that of the highest point of the British Isles. 
In England, the summit level of the Cromford 
the line between Vienna and Trieste, in the Scem- 
mering Pass, is 3000. This is exceeded in Spain 
by the line from Santander to Reynosa, across the 
Austrian mountains, partly opened for traffic in 


feet above the mean tide of the Bay of Biscay. In 


Blue Mountains; but in South. America, on the 


two miles further are completed. 


with wealth. 


stopping places for the Pacific Company's steamers 


sisting of a few fishermen’s huts upon the beach 


state. 


sion of pointed peaks, sharp-backed ridges, steep | 


is 13,350 feet above the sea; a farm at Ancochal-|station greets the traveller. The engineers arrived 
lani, in Peru, is, 14,683; and a post house at|/from England in April, 1850; the first sleepers 
Rumibuasi 15,540—but very little below the alti-| were laid in the following December, and the line 
tude of Mount Blanc, on whose head none have|was opened for traffic towards the close of 1851. 
ever stayed except for an hour or two, and have|It traverses a most hopeless waste, where there is 


no vegetation, not a stream, rill, or spring; and 


But our special business is with roads, and, in|the whole of the water required by the engines is 


carried along with them in tanks, every drop of 
which is distilled from the sea at Caldera. The 
entire country is bleached with saltpetre and other 
salts, lying some depth upon the surface, and 
[aren the southern boundary of the terrible desert of 
Atacama, which stretches for hundreds of miles to 
Peru, between the coast and the snow-capped 
Andes. Formerly, the journey occupied a long 
day, one of great suffering from the intense heat 
and suffocating clouds of dust, far surpassing the 
similar discomforts of the transit between Cairo 
and Suez. It is now accomplished daily in less 
ithan three hours. 

The railway was constructed in order to bring 
the two great mining districts of Chili into’ easy 
communication with the coast, facilitate the trans- 
port of provisions and water to the establishments, 
where the price was enormous, with the conveyance 
of the ores to port. The mines were originally 
opened for copper, under the superintendence of 
|hardy Cornish miners; and the ores had to be 
|conveyed to the nearest shore by mules, with great 
difficulty, privation, and cost, to be sent from thence 
round Cape Horn to thesmelting-works at Swansea, 
in Wales. But now silver is the capital product. 


engineering skill been intersected with highways|No localities can well be conceived more arid, 


verdureless, and repelling in appearance, than 
those which are the richest in subterranean wealth 
—sandy wastes, intersected by the most bare, rug- 
ged, and forbidding-looking mountains. Apart 
from the rising villages, and a few wretched wan- 
derers hunting after treasure, who frequently per- 
ish in the wilderness, there is scarcely a living 





on level lowlands, when their practicability there creature, animal, bird, ér insect, except the far- 
was admitted, are now rapidly taking possession of|sighted vulture, soaring in mid-air to descry the 


prey, which so surely and so often sinks with 
fatigue and thirst in the plains below, or is perched 
moodily on some adjoining crag, digesting its hor- 
lrid repast. In unfrequented places, human re- 


and High Peak railway is 1290 feet; but that of|mains are sometimes found, those of the “catea- 


\dores,” or mine-hunters, in a wonderful state of 


preservation, looking like fresh mummies, owing to 
the dryness of the climate. The bodies of mules 
are more frequent, some in the most striking posi- 


1857, which has two of its stations 3031 and 3053 tions, having died in the very act of leaning against 


a rock for support, or while attempting to nibble a 


the United States, the locomotive has not been|last atom from, here and there, a miserable and 
carried up above 2700 feet, the summit level of the|stunted thorn bush. Five years have sometimes 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway, in the pass of the|passed without a single shower. 


Hence the cost 
of water, brought on the backs of donkeys from 


Copiapo extension line, it travels at the height of) many leagues distance, has formed a very consider- 
4075 feet, which will be increased to 4479, when|able item in the accounts of the mings, amounting 
This is, wé be-|in one instance to not less than £2000 annually. 
lieve, at present the highest railway in the world ;}A nine-gallon cask of brackish water has cost £1 
and deserves notice not merely on that account,|12s.; the baiting of a horse or mule £3; and the 
but as traversing one of the most extraordinary |sum of £400 has been paid for a well of indifferent 
regions of the globe—a waterless desert teeming| water eleven feet deep. Yet in these inhospitable 





regions there are stored incalculable riches, con- 


Glancing at a good map, the port of Caldera|cealed beneath the surface, but in many instances 
will be perceived on the coast of Chili, one of the| cropping out. 


Besides copper, lead, iron, bismuth, 
.|cobalt, antimony, arsenic, and quicksilver, veins of 


Ten years ago it was a most miserable spot, con-|the purest silver-ore intersect the sterile wilds, 


.| From Copiapo, at the height of 1200 feet, an 


But in the brief interval it has become a rapidly|extension railway, recently opened, proceeds to 
rising town, with a good landing wharf and mole, |Chanareillo—“ stunted bush”—distant about fifty 
a custom-house, shops, hotels, machine-establish-| miles to the south, where it attains the elevation of 
ments, and a convenient railway station, which|more than 4000 feet. 
would do honour to the provincial town of any|with rich silver mines, chiefly confined to a spur 

From hence, a railway extends to the city|of one-of the mountain ranges, was thirty years 
of Copiapo, fifty miles inland, where an excellent|ago almost a perfect solitude. 


This place, now a town, 


It happened on the 
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For “The Friend.” 


thissaad ok tioacaien believe in spiritual operations which he cannot/new Abd-el-Kader, Schamyl, or Kazy-Moulla, 


understand, and well may it be so with the babes| must have appeared. A society or sect has pro- 
HUMAN LIFE SOON OVER. in Christ. bably.been formed that has aroused the popular 
How soon will the hour of death come, even to| When the blind beggar, as narrated in the New| fanaticism. ‘The blood in the veins of this indomi- 
those who have the longest term of existence Testament, called upon the Saviour to have mercy|table race has been brought to the boiling point, 
anted them in these mortal bodies. A merchant|0 him, he was healed. His faith saved him; yet|and they have thrown themselves blindly forward, 
who had passed his life in the possession of all the he knew not even after the cure had been effected, headed by their clergy. ‘The masshcres in Syria 
comforts which wealth and a loving household could how the all-healing word and will had reached his are but the prelude. A vast plot against the Chris- 
bestow, a few years since sank, by a not very painful |malady ; yet he could say, “one thing I know, that) tians was discovered at Constantinople last sum- 
disease, to the grave, before reaching a sulek much whereas I was blind, nowI see!” Would that we/mer. In my opinion there is ground for looking 
beyond what is called middle age. He was not re- all, wise men and children, old and young, might| out for a grand slaughter. All Christians, whether 
signed to death; and a few minutes before his close, |Come to the same blessed experience. English or Greek, Russian or French, would do 
turning to his beloved wife, he ejaculated, “ Is life well to be on their guard.’” 
so 8001 Over,—7s @ so soon over?” He would wil- 












HUMILITY SAFE. 
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lingly have given every thing he possessed in the 
world, if, as his young children testified, “ he could 
only get well.” But death may not be bribed to 
depart from us, and neither will medicine protect 
us from his dart. Life seems brief to all! Jacob 
could say, “ the days of the years of my pilgrim- 
age are a hundred and thirty years; few and evil 
have the days of the years of my life been.” How 
happy will it be for those, who through the mer- 
cies of God in Christ Jesus, are permitted, as this 
brief period of existence terminates, to feel the as- 
surance, that a life of glory and happiness, which 
shall never be over, is opening before them. 


HOW LITTLE WE UNDERSTAND. 


We drop a hard peachstone in the ground, and 
covering it with earth, leave it. We know that if 
we crack it open we shall find nothing within but 
a kernel, with a reddish skin; yet, we confidently 
expect to see the following spring, a green shoot 
piercing the ground where we have deposited the 
stone, which will, if left unmolested, soon grow into 
atree. We cannot understand the process, yet we 
have an undoubted faith that it will be so, and 
nature does not disappoint us. The stone and the 
kernel were red; the soil whose juices furnish 
much of the nourishment to the young growth, is 
a dingy brown, or it may be dull yellow, yct the 
young stem comes forth, of a bright lively green. 
The most acute chemist cannot understand the 
operations of nature by which these changes are 
effected ; like the ignorant and the simple, he sees 
and believes without comprehending. ‘The plant 
growson. A fresh crop of leaves are thrown forth 
from the stem every year, and in the third and 
fourth spring, beside the green leaves, there shoot 
out crimson blossoms, rich and sweet. The natur- 
alist knows that this varied growth of leaves and flow- 
ers is fed by the same sap; and whilst watching the 
beauty and variety, he feels that the subtle chem- 
istry producing it, is beyond his comprehension. 
Before him are the scentless green leaves, and the 
fragrant rose-tinted blossoms, from whose cups the 
bees draw forth the clear honey, to store their 
comb with sweetness. No one can tell the reason 
why, though experience daily proves the truth of 
it, that buds from many different peach trees, in- 
noculated into one, will always bear fruit of the 
kind borne by the tree from which the bud was 
taken. I have seen and tasted many varieties, 
some sweet, some more lively, some even tart, all 
growing from one trunk, all fed from one fountain 
of sap. ~ How much is there to admire in nature? 
How much which we must believe but cannot 
comprehend. 


A little child can tell that the peaches grew\of the Tartars from the Crimea is still going for- 
on the tree,—he can eat them and be satisfied,—| ward. M. Pogodine has just visited the Crimea, 
and a philosopher can do no more. So in a reli-|has studied the movement; and writes thus to the 
gious sense, we often find that very children, can| St. Petersburg Journal :—‘ The causes of the emi- 
feel and feed on spiritual truths, when the wisest | gration are not in the Turkish government, which 


father and mother in the church can do no more. 
Saving faith does not require great intellect in its 
possessor, A man of wisdom is often compelled to 


The little flower in cleft of rock 
Unconscious of the storm may stay,— 

Whilst the fierce tempest with its shock, 
Tears the deep-rooted oak away. 


Thus humble ones, to Christ who cling, 
Shall find the tempestings of woe, 

Destruction to the mighty bring, 
Whilst they securely bloom below. 






BE KIND TO CHILDREN. 


Many individuals who are capable of doing ac- 
tions, which require considerable personal sacrifice 
as respects pecuniary matters, to benefit others, do 
not understand how so to enter into sympathy with 
them as to do nothing to wound their feelings. 
Particularly is this the case with some, as respects 
their intercourse with children. I remember to have 
read of a case in which a poor child was taken by 
a kind-intentioned thrifty woman, from a home of 
destitution and poverty, to bring up in her 
family. The woman was very willing to take the 
expense and trouble of giving her a good educa- 
tion, both as respects school learning and house- 
hold economy. ‘The child was well clothed, well 
fed, well cared for every way, but she had no one 
who could enter into her childish feelings, and was 
often rendered very sorrowful. One of her school- 





mates had given her a broken doll, and one even- 
ing, when endeavouring to arrange its dress, she 
said to the woman who had done so much for her, 
“See, is not this pretty.” The reply was, “Put 
away that nonsense, and mind thy lesson, child.” 
Shortly after, she threw the poor child’s doll into 
the fire. The little one, heart chilled, said nothing, 
for she did not dare to complain, but when laid 
that night on her bed, she wept bitterly. 

To be really kind to children, one must be capa- 
ble of entering into sympathy with them. If we 
cannot feel as they feel, we shall be continually in 
danger of causing them sadness of heart, even when 
we are doing them substantial kindness. Ah! if 
we would minister to their comforts, let us endea- 
vour to look back to the days of our own childhood, 
and remember how our feelings often suffered from 
the harshness of those who surrounded us, and let 
us look on them with tenderness and love, endea- 
vouring to feel something of the spirit which dic- 
tated the words, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom ef Heaven.” 





Migration of the Krim Tartars.—The Moscow 
correspondent of the Nord refers as follows to the 
emigration from the Crimea, on the authority of 
M. Pogodine, whom he describes as “ being too 
competent for me to hesitate to call attention to 
his remarks :”—*“ You know that the emigration 


is too incapable, even in its internal affairs, of con- 






Selected. 
WEEPING MARY. 
Mary to her Saviour’s tomb 
Hasted at the early dawn ; 
Spice she brought, and rich perfume— 
But the Lord she loved was gone. 
For a while she weeping stood, 
Struck with sorrow and surprise, 
Shedding tears, a plenteous flood— 
For her heart supplied her eyes. 


Jesus, who is always near, 

Though too often unperceived, 
Comes His drooping child to cheer, 
Kindly asking why she grieved. 
Though at first she knew Him not— 

When He called her by ber name, 
Then her griefs were all forgot, 
For she found He was the same. 


Grief and sighing quickly fled 
When she heard His welcome voice ; 
Just before-she thought Him dead, 
Now He bids her beart rejoice. 
What a change His word can make, 
Turning darkness into day ! 
You who weep for Jesus’ sake, 
He will wipe your tears away. 


He who came to comfort her 

When she thought her all was lost, 
Will for your relief appear, 

Though you now are tempest-tossed. 
On His word your burden cast, 

On His love your thoughts employ ; 
Weeping for a while may last, 

But the morning brings the joy. 

John Newton. 
a 


Selected. 
GOD IN HIS WORKS. 
There is a book, who runs may read, 
Which heavenly truth imparts, 
And all the lore its scholars need— 
Pure eyes and loving hearts. 


The works of God, above, below, 
Within us, and around, 

Are pages in that book, to show 
How God himself is found. 


The glorious sky, embracing all, 
Is like the Father’s love; 

Wherewith encompassed, great and small 
In peace and order move. 


Tle dew of heaven is like His grace: 
It steals in Bilence down; 

But where it lights, the favoured place 
By richest fruits is known. 


Two worlds are ours: ’tis only sin 
Forbids us to descry ‘ 

The mystic beaven and earth within 
Plain as the earth and sky, 


Thou who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee 
And read thee everywhere. John Keble. 
+e - 

Suspicion is a shoal on which charity often strikes, 
and is sometimes wrecked. 


> e— —_ 


Unwarranted censure, and severe criticisms, often 


ceiving a plan so vast. A new religious doctrine|deter the timid from the exercise of their public 
|must have sprung up among Mohammedans; a 


duties. 











































































For “The Friend.” 
Extract from P. H. Gosse’s “Romance of Natural 
History.” 

What is fore interesting than an examination, 
by means of a first rate microscope, of a tiny 
atom, that inhabits almost every clear ditch,—the 
melicerta? The smallest point that you could 
make with the finest steel-pen would be too coarse 


and large to represent its natural dimensions, yet 


it inhabits a snug little house of its own construc- 
tion, which it has built up stone by stone, cement- 
ing each with perfect symmetry, and with all the 
skill of an accomplished mason asit proceeded. It 
collects the material for its mortar, and mingles it ; 
collects the materials for its bricks, and moulds 
them ; and this with a precision only equalled by 
the skill with which it Jays them when they are 
made. As might be supposed, with such duties to 
perform, the little animal is furnished with an ap- 
paratus quite unique, a set of machinery, to which, 
if we searched through the whole range of beasts, 


birds, reptiles, and fishes, and then, by way of 


supplement, examined the five hundred thousand 
species of insects to boot, we should find no pa- 
rallel. 

The whole apparatus is exquisitely beautiful. 
The head of the pellucid and colourless animal un- 


folds into a broad transparent disk, the edge of 


which is moulded into four rounded segments, not 
unlike the flower of the hearts-ease, supposing the 


fifth petal to be obsolete. The entire margin of 


this flower-like disk is set with fine vibratile cilia, 
the current produced by which runs uniformly in 
one direction. Thus there is a strong and rapid 
set of water around the edge of the disk, following 
all its irregularities of outline, and carrying with it 
the floating particles of matter, which are drawn 
into the stream. At every circumvolution of this 
current, however, as its particles arrive in succes- 
sion at one particular point, viz., the great depres- 
sion between the two uppermost petals, a portion 
of these escape from the revolving direction, and 
pass off in a line along the summit of the face 
towards the front, till they merge in a curious 
cup-shaped cavity, seated on what we call the 
chin. 

The tiny cup is the mould in which the bricks 
are made, one by one, as they are wanted for use. 
The hemispherical interior is ciliated, and hence the 
contents are maintained in rapid rotation. These 
contents are the atoms of sedimentary and similar 
matter, which have been gradually accumulated 
in the progress of the ciliary current; and these, 
by the rotation within the cup becoming consoli- 
dated, probably also with the aid of a viscid secre- 
tion elaborated for the purpose, form a globular 
pellet, which, as soon as made, is deposited, by a 
sudden inflexion of the animal, on the edge of a 
tube or case, at the exact spot where it is wanted. 
The entire process of making and depositing a 
pellet occupies about three minutes. 

I say nothing about the other systems of organs 
contained in this living atom: the arrangements 
destined to subserve the purposes of digestion, cir- 
culation, respiration, reproduction, locomotion, sen- 
sation, &c., though these are all more or less clearly 
distinguishable in the tissues of the animal, which 
is as translucent as glass. For the moment I ask 


attention only to the elaborate conformation of 


organs, which I have briefly described, for the 
special purpose of building a dwelling. No de- 
scription that I could draw up, however, could 
convey any idea approaching to that which 
would be evoked by one good sight of the little 















junctions of the Gospel. 


country has filled our minds with sorrow; and it 


needs that we carefully guard against the prevail-|you love your country, as you love your children 


ing excitement, lest we be led to participate in prac-|and desire their present and future happiness, as 
tices which our consciences entirely condemn. 


tions under the microscope, is very easy to be at-|down the divine blessing upon it; and we know 
tained, not how successful our united and perseverj 
It is impossible to witness the constructive ope-|prayers, offered in the name of Jesus, would be, 
rations of the melicerta, without being convinced |to avert those terrible calamities that are now im. 
that it possesses mental faculties, at least if we al-| pending over it. 
low these to any animal below man. If,whenthe| The foundation of our well-known testimony 
chimpanzee weaves together the branches of a tree | against all war, rests upon the plain and undenia. 
to make himself a bed; when the beaver in concert |ble injunctions and precepts of our Saviour, as well 
with his fellows, gnaws down the birch sapling, |as the entire spirit of the Gospel. It was the say. 
and collects clay to form adam; when the martin|ing of them of old time, “thou shalt love thy 
brings together pellets of mud, and arranges them |neighbour, and hate thine enemy :” but the injune. 
under our eaves into a hollow receptacle for her |tion of Christ to his followers is, “ love your ene. 
eggs and young, we do not hesitate to recognize|mies ; bless them that curse you; do good to them 
mind—call it instinct, or reason, or a combination |that hate you; and pray for them which despite. 
of both—how can we fail to see that in the opera-|fully use you, and persecute you; that ye may be 
tions of the invisible animalcule there are the work-|the children of your Father who is in heaven,” 
ings of an immaterial principle? There must be a| presenting the divine example for our imitation— 
power to judge of the condition of its case, of the |“ for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
height to which it must be carried, of the time |the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
when this must be done, a will to commence and junjust.” And again, our approach to our heavenly 
go on, a will to leave off, (for the ciliary current | Father for the pardon of our sins, is on the condi- 
is entirely under control;) a consciousness of the oo that we forgive. Our plea in that simple, yet 
readiness of the pellet; an accurate estimate of the |most sublime prayer, is this, “ forgive us our debts 
spot where it needs to be deposited ; (may I not|as we forgive our debtors;” and this is accepted 
say also, a memory where the previous ones had |by Him who is the hearer and answerer of prayer, 
been laid, since the deposition does not go on in|“ for,” He says, “if ye forgive men their trespasses, 
regular succession, but now and then, yet so as to|your heavenly Father will also forgive you; but if 
keep the edge tolerably uniform in height?) and a|ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
will to determine that there it shall be put. But/your Father forgive your trespasses :” and the na- 
surely these are mental powers. Yet mind ani-|ture of this forgiveness must be such as we desire 
mating an atom so small that your eyes strained |for ourselves when presented before the eternal 
to the utmost can only just discern the speck in|Judge: how then can any one thus reading Serip- 
the most favourable circumstances, as when you|ture, meditate the destruction of his fellow man! 
hold the glass which contains it between your eye| The injunctions and precepts of our blessed Sa- 
and the light, so that the ray shall illumine the|viour against both the spirit and practices of war, 
tiny form, while the back-ground is dark behind it! | were understood literally by those to whom they 
eerie were personally addressed; and they became the 
, Address, ka 7 overning principle of their lives. It is recorded 
At a Special Representative Meeting held in New | of Marcellus, a Roman Centurion, that on becoming 
York 23d of Fourth month, 1861 :—The present 


; : ‘nt! a Christian, he promptly resigned his commission, 
state of our beloved country, involved in strife declaring, “ that it is not lawful to bear arms for 
and civil warfare, claimed the serious attention 


i hed ti \ any earthly consideration.” 
of the Meeting; and in view of the trials to} Not one Christian was to be found in the Roman 
which our members may be subjected, and the 


\ Ts ma , armies when our Holy religion was extensively 
temptations to unite with practices or to comply |spread in the world. On a convert being called 


with requisitions not in accordance with the | to be enrolled as a soldier, bis reply was, “Tama 

principles of the Gospel, it was concluded to|(hristian, and cannot fight.” 

issue the following “ Address,” with the desire! ecclesiastical history records the fact that for 

to encourage Friends on every occasion, and in |the first two or three centuries of the Christian era, 

every emergency, to conduct themselves as fol- this course was faithfully maintained. 

lowers of the Prince of Peace. Our religious society has always maintained, 

Dear Friends :—It is under a solemn sense of |on the principles of the Gospel, a faithful testimony 
the awfulness of the times in which we live, and |against all war; either by being concerned in any 











the momentous importance of correct action on our|warlike preparations, in any manner openly or 
part, that we feel constrained in the love of Christ | privately aiding its promotion, or seeking or receiv- 


to address you. ling any profit or advantage under it; and the 
We love our Country, and acknowledge with |faithfulness of our heavenly father in protecting 


gratitude to our heavenly Father the many bless-|those who put their trust in Him, may be instrue- 
ings we have been favoured with under its govern-|tively seen in the History of Friends during the 
ment, and can feel no sympathy with any who rebellion in Ireland, in our own country during the 
seek its overthrow ; but in endeavouring to uphold nat war, and in that of William Penn's 


and maintain it, as followers of the Prince of|government of Pennsylvania, as well as in many 
Peace, we must not transgress the precepts and in- |other instances in which we are taught by example 


as well as precept, that it is “ better to trust in the 
The breaking out of civil war in our beloved | Lord, than to put confidence in man.” 


Therefore we exhort you all, dear friends, as 


you value the pure and holy precepts of the Gospel 
Under the most severe trials we must ever re-|we profess, guard most watchfully against every 


member that we are brethren by a more sacred |temptation in any manner or degree to foster or 
bond than that which makes us citizens; and our|encourage the spirit of war and strife. 
relationship as children of one Almighty Father, |earnestly and affectionately entreat all our dear 
and alike objects of the same Saviour’s love, are |brethren and sisters, of every age, to be very care- 


And we 


creature aetually at work ;—a most charming}much more obligatory upon us, than as inhabitants|ful in conversation upon passing events, both amon 


spectacleyand one which, from the commonness of|of one common country. 


the animal, and the ready performance of its func- 


bless our country, it must be by seeking to bring|to escape their lips that may promote or counte- 





lf we would help and |themselvesand with others—that nothing be low 
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THE FRIEND. 
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Preservation of Fresh Flowers.—A scientific wri- 
ter states, that “We may preserve flowers for a 
long time in a fresh state by enclosing them in 
sealed tubes. At the end of some days, all the 
oxygen of the air confined in the tube will have 
disappeared and become replaced by carbonic acid. 
If we introduce into the tubes a little quicklime, it 
removes from the flowers some of their humidity, 
which facilitates their preservation. Lime also 
takes up the carbonic acid, and the plant becomes 
placed in pure nitrogen. All flowers are not alike 
preserved by this process; yellow flowers are those 
which are altered the least. It would be very 
easy for botanists to forward thus fresh flowers 
upon which they could verify characters difficult 
to observe upon a dried specimen.” 


The purchase money.—How do a multiplicity 
of things, pertaining to the present life, prevent a 
full dedication of all to the Most High, that He 
may work both to will and to do, of His own good 
pleasure. No doubt the disposition is felt with 
more than a few, which led one to enquire, ‘“‘ What 
shall I do, that I may inherit eternal life ;” but 
when it is found that the purchase-money is their 
all, then comes hesitation and sorrow.—Sarah 
[ Lynes] Grubb. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 22, 1861. 


The week before last we inserted some remarks 
taken from the Ledger, on kerosene or coal oil. The 
intention of the writer appears to have been to draw 
the attention of housekeepers to the dangerous in- 
flammability of some specimens of the oil sold, and 
the proposed test recommended by him, is a good 
one. We have since been informed by one inte- 
rested therein, that the dangerous quality does not 
arise from an attempt to over-refine or whiten the 
oil, but from the benzine, which is the first thing 
which passes over in distilling the crude oil, being 
allowed to mix with the subsequent distillations. 
Benzine, which is always present in the crude oil, 
is also largely present in many of the dark-coloured 
retined oils as well as in whiter ones, and renders 
them unsafe to use. Another reason for testing 
the oil sold is, that many dealers adulterate it, by 
mixing a portion of spirits of turpentine or burning 
fluid with it. The oil thus served is of a milky, 
mottled appearance, and should always be rejected. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. « 


Progress of Hostilities—The movements of the U. S. 
forces towards Harper’s Ferry, which were in progress 
last week, rendered probable a contest at that point. 
This was avoided by the retreat of the rebel army, on 
the near approach of the federal troops. On the 14th 
inst., the Confederate forces were hastily withdrawn, 
and, it is believed, divided into two bodies, one of which 
proceeded to Winchester, and the other, comprising the 
main body of the army went southward, east of the 
mountains, it was supposed to join the already formi- 
dable army at Manassas Junction. Previous to evacu- 
ating Harper’s Ferry, the rebels burned the railroad 
bridge across the Potomac, and seriously injured the 
property of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, 
by the wanton destruction of their dams. The total 
loss to the two companies is estimated at about a mil- 
lion of dollars. The government buildings were also 
destroyed as far as practicable. A considerable quan- 
tity of provisions, which the rebels were unable to take 
with them, was destroyed, and great numbers of small 
arms and military accoutrements were thrown into the 
river. Some of the large guns were removed six miles 
up the Shenandoah, and there abandoned. On the 15th, 
Martinsburg, nineteen miles west of Harper’s Ferry, was 
occupied by a large force of U.S. troops. On the same 
day, the advance guard of Gen. Patterson’s army, consist- 
ing of ten thousand men, was at Hagerstown, Md. A regi- 


ment of Indiana volunteers proceeded from Cumberland, 
to Romney, in Hampshire county, Va., and there sur- 
prised and routed a camp of 500 secession troops, some 
of whom were taken prisoners. The large army, under 
Gen. Butler, at fortress Monroe, has been inactive dur- 
ing the past week. The secession forces appear to be 
so placed as to confine Gen. Butler’s command within 
narrow limits. Northern troops have continued to go 
south, to fortress Monroe, and other quarters. General 
Cadwalader’s division of the Pennsylvania troops has 
crossed the Potomac at Williamsport, and entered Vir- 
ginia. A detachment of Ohio volunteers, which was 
sent out on the Alexandria and Loudon railroad, on the 
17th inst., for the purpose of protecting the bridges on 
the line of railroad, was attacked from a masked bat- 
tery at a place called Vienna, about twelve miles from 
Wasbington. The volunteers sustained a loss of eight 
men killed, beside a number of wounded and missing. 

Virginia.—Ex-Governor Henry A. Wise has been ap- 
pointed Brigadier General in the Southern army, and 
assigned the command of the department of Western 
Virginia. On the 11th inst., the Union convention as- 
sembled at Wheeling. About 40 counties were repre- 
sented on the basis of their representation in the legis- 
lature. A resolution was adopted, declaring that Western 
Virginia would never submit to the ordinance of seces- 
sion. On the 17th, a protest and solemn declaration, 
which had been under consideration for several days, 
was adopted and signed by all the members. All acts 
of the convention, legislature or others assuming to 
act for the State, which tend to separate it from the 
United States, or to make war against them, are de- 
clared to be without authority and void, and the offices 
of all who adhere to the said convention and executive, 
to be vacated. 

Tennessee—At the recent election, East Tennessee 
gave about ten thousand majority against secession, 
but the vote of the entire State was overwhelmingly in 
favour of going with the South. The Memphis Appeal 
of the 14th says, a warrant is out for the arrest of Sena- 
tor Andrew Johnson, for treason against the State of 
Tennessee. 

Kentucky.—The secession party in this State, though 
restless and dissatisfied, have not ventured on an open 
outbreak. Notwithstanding the prohibition, considera- 
ble quantities of provisions go south from Kentucky, 
via the Nashville railroad. A great exodus of Southern- 
ers northward is taking place by the same conveyance. 
These are doubtless persons who do not sympathize 
with the secessionists. 

Missouri.—Affairs in this State again appear ominous. 
A large portion, if not a majority, of the inhabitants are 
loyal to the Union, but the secessionists are active and 
aggressive, and may precipitate civil war. Home guards, 
for the protection of the Union men, having been or- 
ganized in various places by authority of the federal 


jgovernment, Gov. Jackson sought an interview with 


Gen. Lyon, and demanded that they should be disarmed, 
and that the federal government should pledge itself not 
to occupy with its troops. any localities in the State 
not already held by them. He promised if this were 
done that he would disarm all the companies which had 
been armed by the State, and that he would maintain a 
strict neutrality during the contest. Gen. Lyon not ac- 
ceding to this proposition, the Governor issued his pro- 
clamation calling fifty thousand of the militia of the 
State into active service for the purpose of driving out the 
U.S. troops. Gen. Lyon lost no time in taking active 
measures to thwart the Governor’s movement. He had 
thirteen regiments in Missouri, and there were other 
troops in Illinois and Iowa, whose aid could be had if 
needed. Attempts have been made at St. Louis for 
several weeks past to enlist men for the Southern army, 
and the U. S. authorities there were aware of the fact. 
In consequence they have made a number of arrests for 
treason. 

Maryland.—At an election for members of Congress 
held in this State last week, the candidates of the Union 
party were nearly all elected by large majorities. The 
only doubtful member will, it is stated, support the U. S. 
government in whatever measures may be deemed neces- 
sary for its defence. 

Pennsylvania.—The bids for the State loan of three 
millions of dollars were opened on the 13th, and more 
than a sufficient amount was found to have been offered 
at par. The loan was all taken by citizens or corpora- 
tions of the State. 

Southern Items.—The expectation of capturing fort 
Pickens having been abandoned for the present, a part 
of the besieging force (about 2800 men) have been sent 
to Virginia. More U. S. troops have been landed on 
Santa Rosa Island.—The blockade of New Orleans was 
still incompléte, vessels going to sea occasionally with- 
out hindrance.—It is reported that several steam tow- 


boats were being prepared at New Orleans for privatee 
and a large floating battery was getting ready to go 
down with a flotilla, and attack the U.S. ship Brooklyn, 
—The privateer Savannah, which was fitted out at 
Charleston, 8S. C., captured the brig Joseph of Portland, 
Me., from Havana for Philadelphia, with a cargo of 
sugar valued at $30,000, and sent her prize into George. 
town, S.C. On the same day, the U.S. brig Perry fel] 
in with the privateer, and captured her. The vessel was 
sent to New York, and the officers and crew were put 
in irons, and confined on board the U. S. ship Minne- 
sota.—The Savannah papers of the 12th announce the 
landing of a large force of federal troops on Hilton Head, 
an island near the southern end of South Carolina, and 
a short distance from Savannah. The object of the 
movement was unknown, but it had occasioned much 
alarm at Savannah.—Intelligence from New Orleans re. 
presents its society in a sadly demoralized condition, 
and the city in a state of bankruptcy and anarchy. The 
N. O. Delta of last week says, ‘ Personal security is fast 

ecoming a matter of doubtful assurance. Men of high 
and low estate are met upon the street, assaulted, and 
in many cases murderously used, with an insolent dis. 
regard for law, which argues an expectation of ‘escape 
from punishment.” 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 233. 

Wreck of an Ocean Steamer.—The steamship Canadian, 
from Quebec for Liverpool, struck on the 4th a field of 
sunken ice, near Belle Isle, and went down in thirty-five 
minutes. There were about 200 persons on board, 
thirty-six of whom were drowned. 

Emigration to Utah.—More than a thousand Mormons 
recently passed through Chicago, Illinois, on their way 
to Great Salt Lake City. These recruits for the Mor- 
mon settlements were gathered in this country exclu- 
sively, and chiefly in the cities of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. A large proportion of them were young 
girls and small children. 

Capture of a Slaver.—The ship Nightingale which 
sailed from Kabenda, Africa, with a cargo of nine hun- 
dred and fifty negroes, was captured off the coast on the 
23d of Fourth month, by the U.S. sloop of war Sara- 
toga, and taken into Monrovia, where the negroes were 
landed. One hundred and sixty of the wretched crea- 
tures died on the passage from Kabenda to Monrovia. 
The slaver has arrived at New York, in charge of a prize 
crew. 

Forrign.—Liverpool dates to the 6th. The British 
government having decided to maintain the strictest 
neutrality in the war between the United States and 
the so-called Confederate States, has issued an order 
interdicting the armed ships, and algo the privateers of 
both parties from carrying prizes made by them into the 
ports, harbours, or waters of the United Kingdom, or of 
any of the British possessions abroad. 

Count Cavour, the eminent Sardinian statesman, is 
dead. 

The integrity of the Papal territory will, it is said, be 
guaranteed by the Great Powers. 

It is proposed to establish in Lebanon a christian go- 
vernment, the chief of which shall be of the religion of 
the majority of the inhabitants, and directly dependent 
on the Porte. 

The Liverpool cotton market was moderately active. 
Breadstuffs generally dull and declining. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom should be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to EsenezeER WorrTuH, 

Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Taos. WIsTAR, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
JoeL Evans, 
Oakdale P. 0., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 
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Diep, at the residence of her son, Benjamin J. Crew, 
in Philadelphia, on the 30th of Fifth month, 1861, 
Evizasetu M, Parsons, relict of Samuel P. Parsons, 
late of Richmond, Va., in the seventy-fourth year of her 
age; a member of the Northern District Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. During a long confinement to the house 
under much bodily infirmity, she evinced by her re 
signed, patient spirit where her trust and confidence 
were placed, though unable to give much expression to 
her feelings owing to the peculiar nature of the disease 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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